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League’s Twentieth 
Anniversary 


The twentieth anniversary service com- 
memorating the founding on April 11, 
1919, of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
will take place at the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, on Easter evening, Sun- 
day, April 9, at eight o’clock. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, who took a 
prominent part in the formation of the 
national organization at the Springfield 
meeting twenty years ago, will preach the 
anniversary sermon on the subject, “The 
Mission of the Liberal Layman.” 

Three prominent Unitarian laymen of 
Greater Boston will assist in the service of 
rededication and consecration: Henry M.S. 
Aiken of Wellesley Hills, Benjamin May of 
Needham, and Charles O. Richardson of 
Weston—all among the original founders 
of the League. 

The King’s Chapel chorus of men’s 
voices will provide a special program of 
Easter music, under the direction of 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and di- 
rector. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all—men, women, and young people—to 
attend this service. 


A. U. A. Nominations 


The nominating committee of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association is soon to meet 
to nominate five members of the business 
committee, two members of the commis- 
sion on planning and review, five members 
of the program committee, three members 
of the nominating committee, these to be 
elected at the General Conference in San 
Francisco, Calif., August 24, 1989. Sug- 
gestions of nominees may be sent to Mrs. 
E. H. Atherton, 22 Aldworth Street, Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. 
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O Happy Easter Day ~ 
Marion Franklin Ham 


O happy Easter day, 

The world’s new life is voicing 
Its praise in joyous lay; 

All nature is rejoicing. 
In every sheltered glen 

The sweet wild flowers are springing; 
And in the trees again 

The minstrel birds are singing, 

are singing, are singing—Alleluia! 


New Life within man’s soul 
From hidden depths is welling; 
New visions of life’s goal 
His triumphs are foretelling. 
Again, at Eastertide, 
The joyful bells are ringing; 
The hope that shall abide 
In every heart is singing, 
is singing, is singing—Alleluia! 
God’s life that in us flames, 
Eternal life is giving; 
The risen Christ proclaims 
That all the dead are living; 
O happy Easter day, 
New signs of promise bringing, 
All souls that hope and pray 
Your songs today are singing, 
are singing, are singing—Alleluia! 


This hymn has been set to a seventeenth- 
century Dutch melody. Words and music in 
leaflet form may be obtained from The Beacon 
Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


U.F.S.J. Supper Meeting 


A supper meeting of the Boston Branch 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice will be held at Unitarian head- 
quarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
April 18, at six o’clock. Reservations for 
supper may be made through Mrs. Beatrice 
Wadleigh, at that address. 

The speaker will be Thomas H. Eliot, 


Members of 


Women’s Alliances 


and of the 


Y. P.R. U. 


may add to the income of their 
branches by soliciting subscrip- 


tions for The Christian Register, 
of which the annual subscription 
price is $2.50 in the United States. 
($3.00 in Canada, $3.60 in other 
countries.) 
For terms and other information apply to 
The Managing Editor 


The Christian Register 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


and his subject ‘Relief as Seen by a New 
Dealer.”’ Mr. Eliot, ason of Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, minister emeritus of Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, is New England adminis- 
trator for the wages and hours bill. He 
was formerly counsel for the Social Se- 
curity Board. 
The public is cordially invited. 


Forthcoming Events 


April 7: North Middlesex Federation 
Y. P. R. U. Social, Billerica, Mass. 

April 7: Ministers’ gathering, New York, 
Nox 

April 9: Twentieth anniversary service 
commemorating founding of Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, at 8 o’clock. Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach will preach the anniver- 
sary sermon. Public cordially invited. 

April 13: Worcester League (Alliance), 
Leominster, Mass. 

April 13: Evening Alliance of Greater 
Boston, Members’ Night, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. Supper at 
6 p. m. Program in charge of Miss 
Elizabeth Church. 

April 14: New York League of Unitarian 
Women, All Souls’ Church, New York, 
2.30 p. m. 

April 15: Metropolitan Federation Y. P. 
R. U. Annual Shoals Reunion, All Souls’ 
Church, New York City. 

April 16: National Y. P. R. U. board of 
directors meeting, Tower Room, All 
Souls’ Church, New York City, 9.30 
a.m. 

April 16: Dirigo Federation Y. P. R. U., 
Kennebunk, Me. 

April 16: Essex Conference, Haverhill, 
Mass. 

April 16: Joseph Priestley Exchange (min- 
isters). 

April 20: 10.80. New England Associate 
Alliance spring meeting at Unitarian 
church, Fitchburg, Mass. Speaker at 
morning session, Mrs. Russell P. Wise; 
at afternoon session, Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin. 

April 20-21: Southern Neighbors Associate 
Alliance, Fredericksburg, Va. 

April 21-23: New Hampshire Federation 
Y. P. R. U. annual meeting, Allentown, 
NH. 

April 22-23: Rowe Reunion of Young 
People, Florence, Mass. 

April 238: Worcester Conference, West- 
boro, Mass. 

April 28-30: Meadville Unitarian Confer- 
ence, Toronto, Ont. 

April 80: Channing Conference, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

April 30: Greater Boston Federation Y. P. 
R. U. Annual Meeting. 

April 80: Greater Boston Federation Y. P. 
R. U. annual meeting, Medford, Mass. 

May 1: Monday Conference of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, First Church in Boston, 
10.30 a.m. Address by Dr. Charles E. 
Park, minister of the First Church. 
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Flash: Cablegram from 
Mrs. Sharp 


THE FOLLOWING CABLE has just come from 
Mrs. Sharp in London. Apparently she went there 
in charge of a group of refugees from Czechoslovakia 
and returned Wednesday, March 29. The cable reads 
as follows: 


IMPORTANT WE STAY PRAGUE UN- 
LESS WAR. CHURCHES NEED FI- 
NANCIAL AND MORAL SUPPORT FOR 
EXISTENCE. ... FUNDS ESSENTIAL 
TO SAVE REFUGEES. .. . ESCORTED 
TRANSPORT RETURNING PRAGUE 
WEDNESDAY. 


It is clear from the above that the Sharps feel 
that there is work for them to do in Prague and also 
that funds are needed, both for our churches and for 
refugees. 


Notes of the Week 


DR. ROBERT C. DEXTER, director of the depart- 
ments of social and of foreign relations of the American 
Unitarian Association, has been invited to deliver the 
Dunkin Lectures in Sociology in the University of 
Cambridge during the session 1939-40. The founda- 
tion provides for a series of six lectures annually. Dr. 
Dexter will discuss the relationship between free re- 
ligion and democracy. 


Portland (Oregon) Unitarians mean to be well 
represented at the San Francisco conference. Al- 
ready the young people of the Church of Our Father, 
Portland, have cooperated in the insertion of a group 
advertisement in the church calendar asking for any 
sort of work—lawn mowing (pause while the writer 
looks out over snow-covered Boston Common: but, 
after all, there will be lawn-mowing between now and 
August), gardening, house-cleaning, baby-tending. 
The youngsters intimate that any sort of work may be 
offered them and they will do it for twenty-five cents 
an hour. We hope that this idea may commend itself 
to the young people of parishes all over the country. 


That Hitler’s treatment of the Jew is not only 
hurting Hitler, through abhorrence expressing itself in 
boycotts, but is stimulating the desire in all decent 
people to see that religious hatred of any kind does not 
get a footing over here, is shown—among other evi- 
dence—by the recent Boston dinner of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. Whereas a year ago this dinner 
drew 350 people, this year 750 attended, and had 


accommodations been available the attendance would 
have been greater still. Not only in numbers but in 
the quality and deep feeling of the speakers was the 
dinner notable. Catholic and Protestant Christians 
as well as Jews stressed their common stake in democ- 
racy and in freedom and in the utter incompatibility 
with these of any form of race prejudice or discrimi- 
nation. 


The reception, Sunday, March 26, for Mrs. Nor- 
bert F. Capek, wife of the Unitarian minister in 
Prague, was very well attended. In the course of a 
short, informal talk, Mrs. Capek gave her hearers 
a sort of background sketch enabling them better to 
understand the present situation as it affected liberal 
religion. Mrs. Capek spoke objectively and calmly 
but with telling effect. 


Our Work in Czechoslovakia 


EVERY READER of The Christian Register must be 
wondering what effect the German moves of the last 
few weeks have had on our work in Czechoslovakia. 
At the moment we cannot give many details. But, 
shortly said, the work has not been stopped; it has 
become more difficult and must be gone about more 
cautiously. Most emphatically, it has become more 
necessary than ever. It will require more money. 
For the present, therefore, the important thing is that 
Mr. and Mrs. Sharp are still at their posts and still 
being of service to the Czechoslovakians. The other 
important thing to stress is that the committee in 
charge of this Unitarian and Quaker enterprise as- 
sures us that the money which is so urgently needed 
is doing the work for which it was intended. None of 
it is being diverted from that work in any way. 


And Here is a Word 
from Czechoslovakia 


THAT ANY CONTACTS we may make in Czecho- 
slovakia, through Mr. and Mrs. Sharp, through other 
persons or by letter or printed matter are all of real 
service may be judged by the following quotation from 
a letter just received by an American friend from a 
Czechoslovakian Unitarian. For obvious reasons its 
writer and the place from which he wrote are not given. 

That The Christian Register can be of service in 
such tragic circumstances as those in which our 
Czechoslovakian brothers are placed is a gratification 
but, more than that, a challenge to cherish its stand- 
ards and extend its influence. 

The letter — or so much of it as is of public in- 
terest—is as follows: : 
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March 14, 1939. 

Unfortunately the other news are not so good as the 
first one. I mean the situation in Central Europe and 
especially the position of my poor country. I just 
finished listening to the Pressburo—Nachrichter from 
Munich—they are telling about us again those same lies 
and calling us bad names and speaking about us like if 
we were the worst gangsters all over the world. It is 
the same what their propaganda did in September last 
year. I am afraid when I am going to write you next 
time. We shall not be any more even nominally in- 
dependent. What a terrible feeling for a man who 
knows a bit of freedom of the Anglo-American people. 

I can’t tell you what a help The Christian Register 
is to me now and how grateful I am to you for letting me 
have it. English books, I mean written in English, 
papers, lectures are the one human hope for a better, 
more reasonable, fairer and more just and human future 
of European and western humanity as a sign of a better 
future of mankind. 

The Germans are preparing themselves to deprive 
us of every sign of freedom and dignity. Officially 
speeches of loyalty are to be delivered—but you can’t 
love a man who is killing you. You can forgive him— 
that we already did—we don’t hate, we just want to be 
let alone, to live in our own country and in our own way. 
It seems to be so distant now—but I and many Czechs, 
dearly believe in freedom and in dignity of man. 

I am anxiously looking forward to the day when 
America and England will declare: We are not going to 
allow any longer to destroy freedom, humanity, culture, 
faith in agreement and good will among nations. You 
may call it a silly faith—but that’s exactly what we do 
believe. 

We may be trodden down under Germany’s heel 
with the allowance of great western democracies, but 
they can’t make spiritual slaves out of us. We very 
well know: Graecia capta ferrum victorem caepit. 


A Minister’s Wife 


THE CIVIC ACHIEVEMENT AWARD of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Rotary Club for 1938 was, last 
week, conferred upon Mrs. Mary T. L. Gannett. The 
award is given for “distinguished service to Roches- 
ter.”” The award, a silver plaque, was presented at a 
luncheon meeting by Rev. Albert Beaven, president 
of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Mrs. Gannett, 
chosen from a list of twenty nominations, is, as most 
of our readers know, the widow of Rev. William C. 
Gannett and has lived in Rochester for fifty years. 
Besides being the wife of a Unitarian minister Mrs. 
Gannett is a Quaker. The services which have now 
been so fittingly acknowledged by her fellow towns- 
men are of a nature which that religious background 
would suggest. We cannot sum them up any better 
than an editorial writer in The Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle has already done, and so we quote his words: 


It is properly given in recognition of the cumulative 
services of Mrs. Gannett to the quickening of Rochester’s 
civic and social conscience. 

Champion of unpopular causes which in time be- 
came popular, champion of the rights of minorities 
which in time became the care of majorities; she has 
exemplified the quiet composure, linked with militant 
effort for causes touching the conscience, that has been 
characteristic of many distinguished persons who had 
Quaker background and upbringing. 
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Need we mention the part she took in the Woman’s 
Union movement which laid the foundations for Roch- 
ester’s splendid school system at the turn of the century? 

Need we mention the part she took with Susan B. 
Anthony in raising the fund necessary to effect the 
Lewis H. Morgan bequest to make possible admission of 
women to the University? 

Need we mention her perennial championship of 
the rights of the Negro in a city which has a tradition 
of such championship? 

Need we mention the sacrifice of personal strength 
and economic resources and the social courage that 
made her an ally of her distinguished husband and of 
Susan B. Anthony not only in the woman suffrage 
movement, but in other personal and public causes? 

Her character and work have leavened the com- 
munity for half a century. 

The Rotary accolade indorses an estimate the 
community long ago made. 


Being a minister’s wife or widow may be a small 
thing or, as in this instance, it may be a very great 
thing. 


More Witch Hunting in Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS READERS of The Christian 
Register should not relax their vigilance in the pro- 
tection of civil liberties. Another attempt, or rather a 
resumption of the attempt of 1938, is being made to 
have the Massachusetts legislature pass a number of 
bills which will cripple civil liberties and the expression 
of minority opinion. Some of these bills are unob- 
jectionable, others sound innocuous but will not prove 
so in enforcement, while others are obviously bad, 
such as “the establishing of a division of citizenship 
for the purpose of eliminating the activity of persons 
seeking the overthrow of the American form of govern- 
ment’’—and it will be noticed that even the customary 
“by force” or “forcibly” is omitted. 

That such a body would simply become a legalized 
snooper-gang is perhaps sufficiently obvious. That 
the people who are seeking this legislation—and who 
will be, therefore, the people to make use of it if it be 
passed—are not the type of critically-minded and 
trained people to whom alone it is safe to entrust the 
responsibilities of law-enforcement will be obvious to 
anyone who reads this extract from the report of the 
hearings a few days ago before the legislative com- 
mittee on state administration. The following is from 
The Boston Globe’s account of the hearing: 


Henry J. Sullivan, former teacher in University 
Extension courses, told the committee that psychology 
courses now being taught in Massachusetts are turning 
the state into a “‘red government.” 

He repeated past attacks, classifying numerous 
professors and college presidents as Communists, until 
a committee member asked him if he considered the 
entire educational system in the state Communistic. 

“T most certainly do,’”’ replied the former teacher. 
He added that he considered Supreme Court Justice 
Felix Frankfurter a Communist. ‘He denied it before 
the Senate committee to get the job and have $25,000 
a year,” Sullivan said. 

Francis M. Moran, of the committee for Defense 
of American Constitutional Rights, said the public de- 
manded protection and action from its elected Govern- 


ment. “Ifthe people don’t get it, they will take matters 
in their own hands,” he shouted. 


Only four short paragraphs, but how full of sig- 
nificance! Here you see how people try to influence 
education by nonsense—communism all through 
our educational system—by denigration of character 
as in the remarks about one of our most honored 
citizens and a jurist of the highest character — and, 
lastly, by pure noise: “he shouted.”’ Not, he said, 
but he shouted. Not sense but noise. Not the tech- 
nique of rational argument but the technique of Hitler, 
and indeed the overt threat of mobocracy, ‘They will 
take matters in their own hands.” 

In other words, the legislature of Massachusetts 
is asked to legalize vigilante committees and the 
“argument” is that if they do not they will be faced 
with vigilante committees. 


Religion in Terms of Search 


ON A RECENT SUNDAY, and a stormy one at that, 
the writer went to the Community Church of Boston to 
hear a “conversation” between Professor Edgar S. 
Brightman of Boston University and Professor J. A. 
C. F. Auer of Harvard and Tufts, on the theme, 
“Does Religion Need God?’ On finer Sundays the 
writer has attended services in Boston, and elsewhere, 
some of them Unitarian and others Trinitarian, and 
has found smaller congregations. The supposition 
seems a safe one that, if Symphony Hall was over half 
filled with the streets under three feet of snow, those 
who occupied its seats came there because they wanted 
something. Specifically, of course, what they wanted 
was light on the particular question: ‘‘Does religion 
need God?” but that they should come to any church 
to get it shows, we think, that with or without God 
they did feel an interest in or a need of religion. 
Otherwise they would have joined some secularist 
group or left the question alone as being of no vital 
interest. 

With all due respect to the two speakers, the 
most interesting part of the service was the question 
period. There must have been about twenty ques- 
tions—from men and women of every age and pre- 
sumably every path of life. Only one tried to tie up 
the discussion with biblical revelation. Only one 
could be interpreted as a piece of cynicism. Possibly 
the two most striking and suggestive questions were: 

(1) “You speak of our need of God, but how 
about God’s need of us?” That was not the exact 
wording, but obviously the asker was bothered by the 
impression, gained from Dr. Brightman, of God being, 
so to say, a stationary power and mankind in the 
position of doing all the approaching, the worshiping 
(the questioner asked if God needed that) and the 
appropriating. 

(2) This one was directed to Dr. Auer: “Won’t 
you say a word or two on both theism and Marxism 
as contrasted with humanism?”’ That was an extraor- 
dinarily penetrating question and one, of course, which 
challenges the humanist more than it does the theist, 
for unless the platform of humanism is very care- 
fully stated it appears to be almost identical with 
Comte’s religious positivism; while, on the other hand, 


the Marxian is philosophically very close to the theist 
because both Marxianism and theism are dialectic: 
both postulate an orderly progress in history over and 
above the petty human will. Possibly one reason why 
the strife between theism and Marxism is so bitter is 
precisely that it is fratricidal. 

However, the object of this editorial is not to dis- 
cuss the merits of any of the questions raised, but 
simply to exhibit the kind of question which seems 
of sufficient importance to a large number of people 
to make them go to church in the midst of a severe 
storm and to ask what that fact means. 

We would like to parallel this incident with some- 
thing that happened a few years ago in Chicago. 
Professor E. Geismar of the University of Copen- 
hagen, whose chair is devoted to the study of the works 
of Kierkegaard, was lecturing to an audience of 
Danish Lutherans, lay and clerical. In the question 
period a Danish minister asked him if the new strength- 
ening of orthodox doctrine—these men were probably 
followers of Karl Barth—did not present an oppor- 
tunity or perhaps make obligatory, the creation of 
new forms of worship: forms presumably which, while 
modern, should also be orthodox. Geismar answered, 
No. This is not an age, he said, whose children could 
speak in the language of religious forms. To speak in 
that particular tongue was not granted to our time. 

That, be it noted, comes from within orthodoxy: 
a recognition that even in religion itself this is a 
critical age rather than an age of faith and spontaneous 
utterance. 

Possibly those people who lament the small at- 
tendance in churches and who call this an age of ir- 
religion are confusing religion with one particular 
mode of its expression: the mode that one may call the 
exclamatory because it is essentially the voice of recog- 
nition: its ease the vocative. It recognizes God and 
speaks to him. 

In the days of the Old Testament men not only 
spoke to God but wrestled with him: and, like the 
dying Danish teacher whose deathbed letter we printed 
the other week, so men and women in every country 
today may be expressing their religion not in the old 
confident note of a child calling a parent but in the 
note that characterizes our day in every land and in 
every activity: the note of conflict, of question. 

If this be so it explains why not only in Boston 
but in other places ‘‘community” churches are well 
filled and smaller groups, in part churches and in part 
“cults,” meet eagerly enough to listen to self-ap- 
pointed teachers, while churches draw less well where 
the expectation is of a more or less official, more or 
less stereotyped message, reaffirming old things. 


Horsemanship and Churchmanship 


WE USED THE HORSE as a symbol last week and 
the horse, symbolically, has kicked back. A corre- 
spondent in this issue equates the cooperation and the 
rhythm of good horsemanship with the cooperation 
and rhythm of good churchmanship. 

We believe everything our correspondent says, 
and that, symbolically, is an evidence of faith, for our 
own experience does not substantiate it. 
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In a life of over fifty years the total riding time 
of the editor of The Register is six hours—but, he is 
proud to say, they were consecutive and with no 
hiatus. 

The editor did not even have a thoroughbred 
horse—in fact he had never met the horse before he 
hired him and set off, accompanied by the printer’s 
devil of the small newspaper for which he then worked, 
for a ride in the country. Of his hands the less said the 
better—but at least he did not bother the horse very 
much. His seat was bad—but he kept it. As for his 
rhythm, well, it was trochaic and with a beat so heavy 
that it must have given the horse a backache and the 
editor later had a decided seatache. The rhythm had 
plenty of syncopations, wrenched accents and sub- 
stitutions—though they were not equivalent to any- 
thing—and every foot was represented except the 
slow and level spondee. Saintsbury could never have 
scanned this rhythm, although Gerard Hopkins might 
have had more success. When the two riders came 
across a deserted racecourse, they instinctively found 
the correct meter for galloping, following therein the 
horse steps of the late Mr. Browning: 


I galloped, Dirk galloped, we galloped all three 


a meter which the classicists called an amphibrach, 
but which the late Poet Laureate of England, Robert 


Pygmalion, or Actualizing 


A Lenten sermon preached in the First Parish of 
Sharon, Mass. 


WHEREFORE if any man is in Christ he is a new 
creature.—II Cor. V, 17. 

One of the oldest names for God is creator; one 
of his most characteristic acts is creation. God is 
the force by which the world’s eternally creative 
process is sustained and impelled towards ideal ends. 
God is the creative energy actualizing the potential 
order and harmony, loveliness and beauty, in all 
things that do not yet portray his excellent wisdom 
and power. 

With such a view of divinity it is not surprising 
that man’s capacity for creation is taken to be his 
divinest quality. When some work of surpassing 
beauty is brought into being, we hallow the artist as 
a channel of divinity; with our enchantment in a 
work of art goes our reverence for its creator as a 
godlike man. This view of the artist is presented by 
W. S. Gilbert in his ““Pygmalion and Galatea” in a 
passage which sets the productive power of the sculp- 
tor over against that of nature. Comparing them, 
he bestows the honors upon the human artist. The 
sculptor, being able to create an idealized image, sur- 
passes the mere realism of unfashioned or defective 
nature. Pygmalion speaks: 


“True, I have powers denied to other men; 
Give me a block of senseless marble—Well 
I’m a magician, and it rests with me 
To say what kernel lies within its shell; 

It shall contain a man—a woman—child— 
A dozen men or women if I will. 
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Bridges, preferred to call a britannic, because he 
thought that classical scansion was nonsense and be- 
cause the accentuation of the word britannic exhibits 
the accentuation of the foot. However, the racecourse 
was not as deserted as the riders thought and soon 
their Western American britannics were halted by 
a caesura in the person of a watchman who ordered 
them off the course: so the trochaic rhythm was re- 
sumed. 

Well, that is the way some people ride: they 
cannot, but somehow they do. And we imagine it is 
like that with churchmanship. It is a far ery from 
the stately architecture and the century-spanning 
archives of a New England Unitarian church to the 
wooden shacks which have housed some of our Western 
ventures with histories which were considered long if 
they went back fifty or sixty years. And some of our 
Western and Southwestern ventures have their history 
all in front of them and no building of their own at all. 
Or their building isa former store. And at the slightest 
sign of ritual in the service their congregation would 
shy like the horse who started all this symbolistic 
talk. 

They are not the classics of churchmanship any 
more than the ride above described was a classic of 
horsemanship. But they do stay on: and the longer 
they stay on the better the going will be. 


Our Potentiality 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


So far the gods and I run neck and neck; 
Nay, so far I beat them at their trade! 

I am no bungler—all the men J make 

Are straight-limbed fellows, each magnificent 
In the perfection of his manly grace.” 


But we are not here this morning because we are 
interested in the creation of works of art, however 
divine such a process may be. Weare, if our presence 
is sincere, interested in a special kind of creation, the 
creation of men, the creation of men who will in turn 
be the creators of other men. This, too, is a task of 
idealistic re-creation. It is a change from realistic 
formlessness or ugliness into a divine pattern of love- 
liness and beauty. Of all creative activities this one, 
the function of the church, is the most Godlike of 
them all. The most significant words ever put into 
the lips of the Lord God are found in the first chapter 
of Genesis: “Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness.”’ This is the task we inherit. “Let us make 
man!”’ 'This do, and we discharge our function. Our 
time has no greater need. Not anew heaven and a 
new earth, but new men. Not this or that new system 
but the kingdom of which Jesus spoke which no man 
can enter except he be born from on high. A realm 
in which every man walks in newness of life, not know- 
ing what he shall become, but knowing that he is now 
a son of God. A commonwealth of men in which 
each one realizes the dignity of his own moral and 
spiritual individuality. 

The reason why Pygmalion interests us is not, I 
hope, a shallow one. The origin of the story is a 
Roman myth. Pygmalion, Ovid tells us, was king of 


———— 


' 


' the island of Cyprus. He dreamed, while very wide 
_ awake, of a perfect woman. He became a sculptor to 
fashion his idealinivory. He then supplicated heaven: 
| “Tf ye, O Gods, can give all things, I pray to have as 
'_ wife’—he did not dare add ‘my ivory maid,’ he said, 
‘one like my ivory maid.’’”’ Aphrodite, the goddess 
of love and beauty, the goddess of the life of all things 
as expressing the power of love, heard his prayer and 
made it prevail. She breathed her own life into the 
statue. As Pygmalion had taken the maiden to his 
heart he now took her to the family altar. Their 
daughter was Paphos, after whom the famous city of 
Cyprus was named. 

In the modern playwright’s version, Pygmalion is 
a professor of phonetics. He picks up a London flower 
girl and becomes her speech teacher, undertaking to 
pass her off as a duchess within a few months at an 
ambassador’s ball. So it transpires. As a lily among 
thorns so is Eliza among the daughters of diplomatic 
society. And, of course, to round out the play, of 
those she charms her teacher is the foremost. 

The fundamental difference between Ovid’s 
Pygmalion legend and Bernard Shaw’s play is the dif- 
ference between the religion of antiquity and that of 
modernity. According to the Roman myth, the crux 
of the story is a miracle. The statue is made into a 
woman instantaneously by a magical interference on 
the part of a goddess who has supernatural powers. 
The Hebrew myth concerning the creation of man is 
cast in the same mold of thought. “And the Lord 
God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man 
became a living soul.”’ After that fashion of thinking 
there is no suggestion of an orderly development. 
Neither the ivory of an elephant’s tusk nor the dust 
of the ground had within them the potentiality to turn 
suddenly into living beings. In coming to life they 
were not actualizing their better natures; they were 
wrought upon by an alien force, subjects of a fan- 
tastic miracle. 

In the contemporary play the transformation 
lacks this supernatural element. The change, how- 
ever remarkable, is nevertheless quite natural. The 
potentiality of ladyhood was actually possessed by the 
poor street girl, as, within a seed, there is hidden the 
power of becoming a flower. The modern playwright 
would have no deus ex machina to perform a miracle. 


The Inherent Made Manifest 


The margin between truth and error often seems 
very narrow. A cautious hearer may have noticed 
that in the old Hebrew myth we picked out one phrase 
as the most significant ever put into the speech of the 
Lord God: “Let us make man in our image’; after 
which we have almost made fun of relying upon a sus- 
pension of the laws of nature to bring that image into 
being. That, however, is just where we stand. We 
have had to choose between antiquity and modernity, 
between myth and natural law. And we have chosen 
the latter. We do not hesitate to say that we stand 
with the moderns. Applied to the difference between 
man as he is naturally and man as he is “‘in Christ, a 
new creature,’ we affirm that it is only a difference 
between potentiality and actuality. We do not be- 
lieve that men are born in sin and shapen in iniquity. 


_ in the form in which it existed in his day. 


We believe, with the writer of the Book of Wisdom, 
that “God created man for incorruption and made 
him an image of his own proper being.” We believe 
with Francis Bacon that men, “even in Nature,” have 
a disposition towards goodness. We believe with 
Emerson in a divine beauty and loveliness inherent in 
human nature, a potentiality capable of being cul- 
tivated into actuality by laws of natural development. 

This conviction is by no means unimportant. 
It has within it the basis of cleavage between the 
Roman Catholic and the modernistic conception of 
redemption. The Roman principle follows antiquity 
in insisting that men can only be reborn by the exer- 
cise of magical powers on the part of a duly qualified 
priest. Men by nature are damned and only by par- 
ticipation in the Mass can the miracle of salvation be 
wrought upon them. ‘The result is not an actual 
holiness, but only a technical one. In vivid contrast 
is our own position which affirms that men by nature 
possess an inherent capacity that, religion brings to 
fruition. And the only goodness that matters, indeed, 
the only goodness that can possibly belong to a human 
being, lies in the development of a Christian character. 
In this conviction we are not particularly anxious to 
claim apostolic authority. It is, however, interesting 
to observe a comment of St. Paul’s upon this problem 
It might 
have settled the matter once for all for Christianity. 
“Neither is circumcision anything, nor uncircum- 
cision, but a new creature.” 

In accordance with our view of man’s natural 
and divine status, we have to represent the achieve- 
ment of human excellence in terms of a development. 
“Beloved, now are we the sons of God’’—that is our 
beginning. ‘‘And it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be’’—that depends upon whether we embrace the 
Christ-ideal and progress towards its realization. But 
first, how do we know when we have begun? 


Another Pygmalion 


In Gilbert’s play, Pygmalion makes a marble 
statue and gives to it the name of a Greek sea-nymph, 
Galatea. Galatea comes to life as a-beautiful and inno- 
cent woman and at the end of the play she turns back 
into stone again. This for the good of all concerned, 
all less innocent than she. It is a comedy, but not 
without its profound moments. One of these is when 
Galatea describes the beginning of her change, her 
passing from death unto life: 


“And not long since 

I was a cold, dull stone? I recollect 

That by some means I knew that I was stone: 

That was the first dull gleam of consciousness; 

I became conscious of a chilly self, a cold immovable 

identity, 

I knew that I was stone, and knew no more!” 

Perhaps that does not seem much to know, but 
alas, if we do not know so much! Without that 
knowledge we could not begin the process of trans- 
formation. We have to recognize the chilliness of a 
self that is to be transformed. Our hope is in this be- 
cause it is not the chilly self which is conscious of itself 
as chilly. It is the consciousness of a heart of stone by 
another heart, a heart of flesh. It is the realization of 
the existence of a cold immovable identity by another 
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identity which is warm, and active, and bright with 
the prospect of becoming ardent. The knowledge of a 
dull self to be quickened, of a chilly self to be trans- 
formed, is the beginning of the actualization of our 
potentiality. 

After the beginning there is much exacting toil 
before us, and only concentrated effort will bring us to 
our goal. But however exacting and laborious, there is 
always the divine artist within us whose pleasure is his 
handiwork; and as partners of his creative gladness our 
quickened pulses dance with joy. 

We may indicate, in conclusion, the end of this 
creative process. This, too, a playwright gives us in 
the Pygmalion that is now upon the screen. Here is 
the dialogue with which the play reaches its climax: 

“T’ll let you see whether I’m dependent on you!” 
“By George, Eliza! I said I’d make a woman of 
you, and I have. I like you like this.” 


“Yes: you turn round and make up to me now that I 
am not afraid of you and can do without you.” 

“Of course I do, you little fool. Five months ago 
you were like a millstone round my neck. Now you’rea 
tower of strength; a sort of battleship.” 


You cannot quite laugh at that. It is too remi- 
niscent of the emotion in the voice of the Lord God 
when he exclaimed: ‘‘Behold, the man is become as one 
of us, to know good and evil.’”’ It describes the ex- 
perience of “‘the new man which is being renewed unto 
knowledge after the image of him that created him.” 
It is the condition of the new man “which after God 
hath been created in righteousness and holiness of 
truth.” This it is which assures the completion of 
God’s creative work within us—the achievement of 
our spiritual independence, our moral individuality, 
and a beauty and loveliness that is essentially our 
very own. 


A Visit to the Independent Church 


of the Philippines: 


“THE INDEPENDENT CHURCH is a factor in the 
life of the nation,” says Mr. Malcolm in his ‘‘Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines,” but how large a factor 
is it? Rather curiously the answer must depend upon 
your estimate of the population. 

What then is the population of the Islands? 
George A. Malcolm, senior Supreme Court justice, said 
in 1936, ‘The population is easily fourteen million.” 
The same year the statistician for the Department of 
Agriculture estimated it as 13,476,000. Two years 
before the chief of the section of vital statistics claimed 
that it was just under thirteen million. Other esti- 
mates are lower and still others considerably higher. 
The first systematic census ever taken in the Philip- 
pines in 1908 gave the population as 7,635,426. The 
census of 1918 gives 10,314,810, and recently the 
Philippine army authorities say that it is today not 
less than eighteen million. A new census is in process 
(1939). Meantime, exact figures are not attainable. 

Accuracy in numbers about other departments of 
Filipino life also is unattainable, including the con- 
stituency of the Independent church. In the early 
days, when towns were taking over the Roman Catho- 
lic churches, it is claimed that more than one-fifth of 
the population came into the new church. But after 
the courts returned the public buildings to the Roman 
church, many fellaway. At the maximum, it is alleged 
that there were six million members. This statement 
cannot be reconciled with the population of forty 
years ago. 

Estimates of the present members vary from two 
to six million. Rivera, our best authority, in 1932, 
gives the Independent church constituency as 1,417,488 
or just under fourteen percent (138.7) of the total 
population. He gives the Roman church 75.5 per- 
cent and the Protestants together as 1.3 percent. 
All Protestants number 124,575 and the Catholics 
7,790,937. These estimates are based on the census of 
1918. (The Rivera Mss., p. 94.) 
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VI. Its Constituency 


Louis C. Cornish 


A well-known government official states that the 
Independent church in 1939 easily numbers fifteen 
percent of the population; not a much larger estimate 
than Rivera’s 13.7. The same official states that 
fifteen percent of the population amounts today to 
about 2,500,000 persons. And he claims that this 
figure is the lowest estimate of the constituency of the 
Independent church to be seriously considered. He 
prophesies that the census now being taken will show 
it as over four million. 

But how accurate are the census takers? Ru- 
manian statistics are said to be the highest form of 
imaginative literature that country produces. Sta- 
tistics in the United States sixty years ago were very 
casual. The census takers went through a street 
once, stopping at every door. If nobody was at home, 
then no vital statistics were included in that particular 
household. My own birth happened not to be re- 
corded, and years later I had to establish the fact 
that I was born an American citizen. Such omissions 
of our census takers are well known. Not only were 
the early census takings in the Philippines casual but 
it is alleged that neither Roman Catholics nor Inde- 
pendents were wholly impartial in recording the 
church affiliations. Towns where the majority of the 
people were known to be in the Independent church 
showed large Roman Catholic majorities, and this 
may not have been wholly the fault of the census 
takers. 

The Filipino people endured Spanish tyranny for 
nearly four centuries and it became their custom not 
to commit themselves needlessly on any question 
whatever. They kept their own counsel in their own 
homes. It was far healthier. These facts explain 
what would otherwise be unintelligible. Asked by 
statisticians, ‘‘What church do you belong to?” 
many people reply, “Catholic.”” The whole name of 
the Independent church is ““The Holy Catholic Apos- 
tolic Independent Church of the Philippines.” When 


one replies that he is “‘Catholic” let the census taker 
figure out ‘the meaning for himself. If the census 
taker is a Roman Catholic, he probably will interpret 
the statement in one way; but if he is an In- 
dependent Catholic, he probably will interpret it in 
the other. 

Further, the Filipino people are not statistically- 
minded, which is not to their discredit. Indeed, it 
might even endear them to some of us! I asked a 
manufacturer resident in the Philippines for more than 
thirty years if he believed that the new census now 
being taken would really be accurate as regards the 
membership of the Independent church. He replied 
that it would not. ‘Whom shall I believe?’ I 
asked. He answered, naming one of the best known 
Independent church bishops, “Believe him, he is ac- 
curate minded and he will tell you the truth.”’ Before 
I quote what this bishop told me, let me give two more 
quotations. 

“When statistics by provinces are taken up, the 
strength of the Independent Church becomes more 
apparent. (Rivera Mss. p. 96.) In two provinces, 
the Independents preponderate; in five provinces, 
they have from thirty-one to forty-three percent of 
the population; in twelve provinces from nineteen to 
twenty-eight percent; in six provinces from eight to 
sixteen percent; while in the remaining twenty-five 
provinces, they have less than eight percent.” Rivera 
concludes: “These facts are obvious. Though its 
numerical membership is smaller than that of the 
Roman Catholic Church, its spread into almost all 
the provinces makes it a factor to be reckoned with. 
. . - It has cut through sectional lines with its greatest 
centers found in all sections of the country, thus 
meriting its pretensions as a national church... . 
It has all the fundamental materials that go to make 
a potentially strong church. Its indigenous character 
and peculiar nationalistic appeal give it an advantage 
over the other churches. Its modernistic theology is 
no mean equipment, considering the rapid infiltration 
of modern philosophy into the minds of the young 
people.” (Rivera Mss., 119 7 120.) The writer is 
ex-Governor of La Union Province, and is not a mem- 
ber of the Independent church. 

“The Independent Church is intended to be a 
Church by, of, and for, the Filipinos. The use of the 
dialects is decreed in conducting the services, including 
the masses. The priests marry and are encouraged to 
take part in politics. Archbishop Aglipay has set the 
example by assuming a commanding position on polit- 
ical issues. He is a power in politics, particularly in 
northern Luzon.” (Malcolm, Commonwealth, p. 310, 
abbreviated.) 

It should be noted that many of the bishops and 
priests would vigorously disagree with this statement. 
While they are no doubt individually interested in 
politics, as are all good citizens, they give little time 
to political activity. The influence of the Independent 
church, because of its teachings and leadership, far 
exceeds the numerical strength throughout the 
country. The constant attacks made upon it by the 
Roman church, some subtle and some open, show that 
it is feared. A distinguished Roman Catholic is re- 
ported as saying: ‘We do not fear the Protestants 
but the Independents.” In 1924 Reverend Father 


Candido Fernandez Garcia, a learned and respected 
Dominican friar, wrote in Spanish a fair and critical 
analysis of the theology of the Independent church 
from the Roman Catholic position. It was published 
by the University of Santo Tomas. He quotes ac- 
curately some of the Independent church writings in 
one column and in the other states the Roman Catholic 
teaching. There are three hundréd questions and 
answers, carefully prepared, all of which has brought 
to many readers the first clear understanding of the 
modernist position of the Independent church. The 
book has been widely circulated, and is used in the 
university. 

Two comments about the number of the Inde- 
pendents are frequently made. The first is to the 
effect that after all there are only about two million 
of them, and that the number of their parishes is 
small. Plainly, this is the effect of the great pre- 
ponderance of numbers in the far larger Roman 
Catholic church. Two million people is a very sub- 
stantial number! We have a fraction of such a num- 
ber in Unitarian churches in the United States and 
the British Empire, and we think of ourselves justly 
as important. The other comment is that, despite 
its rather large membership, the Independent church 
is composed mostly of laborers. This is its glory! In 
every land the tories stand by the established order, be 
it political or religious. Their social interests and their 
properties are often bound up with the establishment. 
Be sure that no opportunity has been lost through 
these many years, by the enemies of the Independent 
church, to disparage it, and yet it grows. And the 
surprising subdivision of the Filipino communities 
into rigidly segregated groups leaves many people 
ignorant of what is happening. 

I asked a member of one of the old landed Fili- 
pino families who live largely within the seclusion of 
their own privileged group, what his relatives thought 
of the growth of the Independent church. He replied, 
“They know absolutely nothing about it.” 

An American scholar, who was for some fifteen 
years a successful professor in a Manila university, 
told me in the States that there was no Independent 
church parish in Manila. He was sure that there were 
no members of the Independent church in the capital. 
They all lived in the provinces, such few as there were. 
Yet in 1918, there were in the city of Manila 89,554 
Independents. (Rivera Mss.) Today, Manila and the 
contiguous municipalities which form greater Manila, 
with a population of some 800,000 persons, have 
about 250,000 members of the Independent church in 
their several parishes. The American professor, highly 
intelligent and exceptionally informed on interna- 
tional matters, really lived within the limitations of 
his university and social groups. He knew and per- 
haps cared little about the Filipino life surrounding 
him. 

Differences in language go a long way in explaining 
the separation between the groups. Few Americans, 
or other foreign residents in Manila, ever trouble to 
learn Tagalog, the common speech. The Manila 
Filipino speaks English, or Spanish, or German, as 
his need may be, but he lives in his Tagalog speech 
and institutions, of which the Independent church is 
one of the most important. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Vote of Thanks to 
Burdette Backus 


To the Editor: 

You will recall that last year there was 
considerable discussion in your columns 
about the Lenten Manual. Nothing has 
been said one way or the other about this 
year’s “Pattern on the Mountain.” I 
think that those who were responsible for 
its publication ought to know that our 
people here have been very enthusiastic 
about it. They like its size, its general 
typographical lay-out, but most of all its 
plan and the material included in the plan. 
I think it provides those who use it with a 
magnificent source for the enrichment of 
their spiritual life. 

It constitutes about my ideal of a pub- 
lication of that nature. I am not sure but 
the Universalists made an improvement in 
theirs by including the list of questions. 
Another year I think perhaps it would be 
well to suggest a few simple rules for 
achieving the most effectiveness from a 
manual of devotions and also the questions. 
Maybe that is not needed for most people, 
yet I think it has its virtue. 

We owe Dr. Backus a real vote of thanks 
for its creation. 

Kenneth C. Walker. 

Albany, N.Y. 


Churchmanship 
and Horsemanship 


To the Editor: 

Your discussion on “Horses and Men’’ 
provokes interest. We have a Kentucky 
thoroughbred saddle horse—no wealth 
implied. I of course do not profess any 
particular skill in horsemanship; my friend, 
Alfred Wilson of Norwell, Mass., is much 
more of an authority. But, for whatever 
value it might contain, this much, in 
brief, is true in regard to good horseman- 
ship. 

As strange as it might at first seem—to 
learn to ride a horse, one must first learn 
how a horse wishes to be ridden. He rather 
enjoys the ride; or he does not. 

To accomplish this cooperative ideal 
there are two fundamental and distinctive 
techniques that the rider needs to master. 
The first is the classic of horsemanship. 
The rider must have good hands; hands 
and control of the reins must be consid- 
erate, gentle (firm, when necessary) in 
handling the horse’s sensitive mouth. 
Secondly, the rider must have a good seat; 
the rider rides in rhythm and harmony 
with the movements of the horse. If he 
does not, then he eats from the mantel; 
and the poor horse, as he eats from the 
oat box, must be putting his rider down 
as a very uncomfortable partner. 
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Good hands and a good seat—the sum 
total of good horsemanship. 

Now, here my horsey-literary efforts end 
for I have no authority for making the 
homiletic deduction that there is any 
connection between the fundamental! prin- 
ciples of good horsemanship and the major 
principles of good churchmanship. 

But, I do know that a properly schooled 
horse will not, as a rule, shy at a piece of 
paper, printed or otherwise. 

H. S. Evans. 

First Unitarian Church, Ellsworth, Me. 


Endorses Free Speech 
Only if Strictly Kosher 


To the Editor: 

A forgotten accompaniment of free 
speech is discretion. All freedom is based 
upon the ability of the free man to hold 
himself in control, and pass sound judg- 
ment upon his own conduct. Speakers 
without these qualities must submit to 
the control of others. 

No editor of any publication is under 
obligation to print all the material that is 
submitted to him. The chief editorial 
qualification is a wise discrimination. 

Some of us feel that it is a rank injustice 
to accuse us of suppressing free speech 
when we object to the publication of articles 
which are so inaccurate and prejudiced 
that they promote ignorance and bigotry. 

Our ears may be long but even democ- 
racy cannot make us thrive on sawdust 
simply because some one with many de- 
grees insists on feeding it to us in the name 
of Free Speech Biscuits. 

L.V. R. 

Dedham, Mass. 


(As our correspondent’s weaving of 
argumentation and figurative speech makes 
a complicated pattern, let us try to eluci- 
date his argument for our own as well as 
for our readers’ enlightenment. Appar- 
ently the thesis is something like this: 

Free speech is only justifiable (or does he 
mean desirable or even possible?) if the 
speaker exercises self-control or discretion. 

Otherwise the speaker must be con- 
trolled by someone else. An editor ought 
to exercise this discrimination. If the 
editor does not, others—including our 
correspondent (“some of us’’)—will ob- 
ject to the publication of remarks which 
are prejudicial or inaccurate. These people 
(let us not be inaccurate or prejudiced 
and call them censors) will feel that an 
injustice has been done them if any of the 
rest of us accuse them of suppressing free 
speech. 

But who is to decide when free speech is 
judicious and when it is inaccurate and 
prejudiced? That the editor of this jour- 
nal cannot do it is obvious, or else this 
complaint would not have been made to 


him. Fortunately our correspondent is 
able to decide: let him, then, do the con- 
trolling. But if the speech of Unitarians 
writing in The Regisier or non-Unitarians 
expounding these on soap-boxes “must 
submit to the control of” L. V. R., how, 
in the name of sense, sanity or truth can it 
any longer be called ‘free’? We give it 
up!—Ed.) 


Our Weakness is 
Our Strength 


To the Editor: 

The name of the Unitarian journal in 
England is The Inquirer and a fitting name 
it is. The genius of Unitarianism is in- 
quiry. Those of the right or left wings, 
who decry the lack of a Unitarian creed 
as an element of weakness, overlook the 
fact that a creed would preclude inquiry, 
at Jeast to a certain extent. In effect, 
without absolutely free inquiry Unitarian- 
ism would not be Unitarianism. Thus, 
its apparent weakness is its real strength. 

By the way, an inquirer is the technical 
meaning of sceptic. In common parlance 
a sceptic may be a cynical doubter, but 
not according to accurate definition. All 
Unitarians must be more or less sceptics 
or they are not Unitarians. They may not 
be thoroughgoing sceptics, but sceptics 
they are and they should be proud of it. 

“It would seem that the line of demarca- 
tion between a _ thorough-going . sceptic 
and moderate sceptics might be drawn 
between a belief or disbelief that an idea 
can have objective reality. The moderates 
believe it can. The out-and-out inquirer 
says that it is a contradiction in terms, 
that it is tantamount to saying that there 
is an idea which is not an idea. Even in 
the latter case it is merely an exercise of 
the right of free inquiry and expression of 
opinion vouchsafed to all Unitarians. 

David Hamblen, 
S.T.B. (Boston University). 
Newton, Mass. 


“Religion Unshackled” 


To the Editor: 

According to The Christian Register for 
March 16, the protests against Mr. Yoder’s 
broadcast entitled ‘Religion Unshackled” 
are already coming in. I should like to 
bear witness that some persons found it 
reassuring and exciting. After almost giv- 
ing up the search for someone within the 
Unitarian denomination who shares such 
views, one is thrilled to find a person who 
is brave enough to speak them boldly. 

One of your correspondents deplores 
the fact that, apparently, the views of 
Martineau and Channing and Theodore 
Parker are not held by Mr. Yoder. Truly 
the heresies of yesterday are the orthodox- 
ies of today. What strides the Unitari- 
anism of the future will have made when 


Mr. Yoder’s heresies in their turn have be- 
come orthodox! 
(Miss) Ruth Stephens. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Vitality More Important 
than Smoothness 


To the Editor: 

Amidst all the heat and sound over 
Dayton Yoder’s radio talk which you pub- 
lished, one fact seems most often to be over- 
looked. Here was a man seeking to speak 
out his convictions honestly, candidly. 
Forthrightly—you called it. Certainly Uni- 
tarians have not ceased to respect and 
appreciate that quality. Without a con- 
stant endeavor at all times to maintain 
such spiritual frankness and intellectual 
integrity, our fellowship would soon lose 
its vitality and, with it, its chief reason 
for existence apart from the rest of Protes- 
tant modernism. No one has challenged 
Mr. Yoder’s facts. His chief fault in the 
eyes of some seems to be that he has spoken 
so he can be understood. 

Edwin H. Wilson. 

Chicago, Ill. 


Jesus and 
imagination 


To the Editor: 

If an elderly layman, who has lived long 
in the atmosphere of Unitarianism, passed 
down to him by forebears, all of a common 
faith, might venture a word in the peren- 
nial discussion as to the status of Jesus 
in our liberal churches, he would say this— 

That perhaps the most valuable adjunct 
of all religious experience is the ability to 
dream, to idealize, to forget the weakness 
of a great personality, and to remember 
only the good. It is only because of this 
that the world accepts, and really believes 
in, great men, even to the extent at times 
of creating them into the patterns of saints 
and heroes at a moment’s notice. Of this 
we have had a notable example within 
the Jast few weeks. 

Let us for the moment conceive of such 
a one, caught up by perhaps even the 
tool of a popular religious movement. 
We have seen this also, within our day. 
The movement gains force. That which in 
the beginning was loyalty, has deepened 
into reverence, then into a religious cult, 
and finally becomes “religion” itself, es- 
pecially if shaped and determined by an 
interested priesthood. 

This is what happened to the Nazarene— 
at least in part. Really, something else, 
vastly more important, also happened. 

With this youthful enthusiast as a 
background, men began to dream, to 
idealize, and as they dreamed, all the 
goodness, and the purity—and all the mys- 
ticism—of which their minds could con- 
ceive became automatically incorporated 
into their conception of this figure about 


which their religion was centered, and the 
man, now clothed with the highest ideals 
of which their souls were capable, became 
a god... Like a masterpiece to which 
countless generations of artists have given 
their best, he becomes at last the dream, 
the vision, the ideal of the human soul. 

This is the Jesus whom we know today. 
Not at all the “Jesus of Nazareth’ but a 
much greater. Overlaid with the pigment 
chosen and applied by the devoted master 
hands, and master minds, of nearly twenty 
centuries, the picture stands before us to- 
day as the sum total of human ideals, and 
to which in the future as man’s vision 
broadens and deepens, newer beauty and 
power and dignity will yet be added. 

Small wonder, then, with this vision 
continually before them, that men have 
called it the Spirit of God—the Son of 
God—even God himself, indeed all three— 
in one—a trinity of Godhead. Perhaps 
the conception is not so unreal as we 
Unitarians would like to believe, for the 
picture that has been added to and come 
down to us,through the ages is indeed, and 
must be, all inclusive, or else it is no true 
vision. Small matter it is to us of how 
many, or how few, its component parts. 
Of much greater import is its all-embracing 
completeness, of how nearly true it is to 
the highest that is in us. 

Surely, for conservative and liberal alike, 
there is nothing anywhere that is greater 
than this supreme dream of the soul, for in- 
deed it is the only conception, the only 
vision of God, of which we are humanly 
capable. 

If, perhaps, it all adds up to make it 
clearer and still more clear that ethical 
values, and worship of its most outstand- 
ing figure is not all of religion, that per- 
haps after all, “they are but the area of my 
dwelling,’ well, that is another story, on 
which at times we may well ponder deeply. 

M. Borne. 

Roslindale, Mass. 


Further Pacific 
Coast Redio Talks 


To the Editor: 

May I announce that the First Unitarian 
Society of Spokane, Wash., is sponsoring 
a series of radio talks? (See Radio An- 
nouncements on page 238.) 

It may interest you to know that your 
“Unattached Unitarian” who wrote a 
letter recently for the “Family Circle’’ is 
now attached. He wrote to me as a result 
of the radio address of February 19, and 
in reply I invited him to join our society. 
He signed our application card, our trus- 
tees have voted its acceptance, and he is 
now a member of the First Unitarian 
Society of Spokane. He lives a couple of 
hundred miles away but has promised to 
visit us soon. 

Dayton T. Yoder. 

Spokane, Wash. 


Oregon Church Active 


Sixty-two new members were added to 
the roll of the Community Liberal Church 
(Unitarian), Eugene, Ore., in the church 
year just closed. Increased membership 
in the Women’s Alliance and a larger Sun- 
day school enrollment were also reported. 
The social service committee of the Alli- 
ance cooperated with other community 
agencies in relieving distress among non- 
resident families who have moved to Eu- 
gene from the drought areas, assuming re- 
sponsibility for a family in which there are 
four young children. An active young 
people’s group, named the Eclectic League, 
is doing a valuable work in building a 
common interest in liberal religion among 
university students at the University of 
Oregon, university graduates and young 
people who have not had the opportunity 
of higher education. 


Shoals Spring Reunion 


The annual spring reunion of all who 
have attended the summer meetings at the 
Isles of Shoals (which includes Unitarians, 
Congregationalists, and the members of 
the Camp Farthest Out) will be held in 
the parish house of the Mt. Vernon Church, 
Boston, on Friday evening, April 21. 

An informal reception at five o’clock 
will be followed by supper at six. Rev. 
Asa M. Parker, the present president of the 
Congregational Conference, will preside 
at the postprandial program. There will 
be the usual singing and jollification, with 
brief reports on the various conferences 
scheduled for this coming summer. Rev. 
Carl H. Kopf, pastor of the entertaining 
church, will show some motion pictures of 
the Shoals in color recently taken by John 
A. C. Warner of Larchmont, N. Y. Brief 
addresses will be made by Dean Earl Mar- 
latt, of the Boston University School of 
Theology, who made such a favorable im- 
pression at the Shoals last summer; Rev. 
Bradford E. Gale of Salem, Mass., the 
chairman of the General Conference; Rev, 
Henry F. Smith of West Medford, Mass., 
who attended the first Congregational 
Conference at Star Island twenty-five 
years ago; Rev. Carl H. Kopf; and Carl 
B. Wetherell, the president of the Star 
Island Corporation. The improvements 
in the hotel lobby will be fully explained, 
and the plans of the Congregationalists for 
their Silver Anniversary exercises will be 
outlined. Also an announcement will be 
made with respect to the gala celebration 
to be held on “Uncle Oscar’s” 100th 
birthday, which occurs on June 30. 

Old Shoalers are particularly urged to 
invite prospective Shoalers to this re- 
union. A candy table will be conducted 
under the supervision of Miss Carolyn 
J. Peck, of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Reservations may be made through Mrs. 
C. Faulkner Kendall, 83 Institution Ave- 
nue, Newton Centre, Mass. 


Easter in the Sunday School 


No day in the calendar causes Unitarians 
so much embarrassment as Easter, or 
suggests such perplexing questions. What 
shall we tell the children, and how interpret 
the day? We feel we have a rightful place 
in the Christian family, and as good a title 
as any to the term “Christian,” but we 
cannot go to such extremes of confident 
assertion on the subject of Christ’s actual 
bodily resurrection from the dead as our 
fellow Christians; in fact, we cannot go a 
single inch on that path. We are confident 
that the body of Christ, once dead, did not 
come to life again; and we dislike intensely 
the spirit of evasion and innuendo that 
slips hastily over the thin ice, hoping not 
to be detected in skepticism, and heaves 
a sigh of relief when Easter is past and the 
ice is thicker. What then shall we say 
about Easter? 

At the outset, we make the mistake of 
thinking that the Resurrection Story is the 
origin of the Easter Festival; whereas, 
the story is a symbol of the festival which 
was already in vogue among many if not 
all the Nature religions of Europe. This 
suggests an approach: suppose we subtract 
the Resurrection Story from Easter; what 
have we left? We have left the annual 
miracle of the spring, the lengthening days, 
the awakening earth, the bursting leaf- 
buds, and the seed germinating in the 
ground——all wonderful, undeniable, and 
typical of the process that goes on all the 
time in both tangible and intangible dimen- 
sions: the persistence of the germ of life, 
and its constant transmutations from one 
form into the next. Quite apart from what 
did, or did not, happen in Joseph’s tomb, 
the death of winter does give place to the 
life of spring, the harvest does follow the 
seed-time, the grub does change into the 
butterfly, the good thought does prompt 
the good act, and the heart’s integrity does 
bear its fruit in fairer and stronger in- 
stitutions. The germ of life constantly 
succumbs to death, but in succumbing it 
defeats death and escapes to larger forms 
of life beyond. 

Is this truth worthy of our religious at- 
tention, our praise and prayer and grati- 
tude? If not, then we may as well forget 
Easter completely. But if it is, then we 
have the foundation of our Easter ob- 
servance. Now turning to the. Resurrec- 
tion Story, suppose we ask: What are we 
definitely told? Just what are we asked to 
believe? Our oldest gospel is Mark, and 
Mark breaks off abruptly at the eighth 
verse of the sixteenth chapter, with an un- 
finished sentence: ‘They were afraid, 
for...” Reading the story down to 
that point, we are told that the women 
went to the sepulcher, found the stone 
rolled away, and the sepulcher empty save 
for a young man (not an angel) who told 
them not to be frightened, that Jesus whom 
they sought was not there, he was risen 
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and had gone before them into Galilee. 
There is nothing here that could not have 
happened. The rest of the story is added 
at a later time by someone who made just 
the inference the women made, at the 
young man’s suggestion; just the infer- 
ence we would have made in our eagerness 
to believe, had we been in their place— 
that Jesus had returned from death to life, 
and was still with them in his beloved and 
familiar presence. 

We are asked to believe that the tomb 
was empty and the body gone; nothing 
incredible. We are asked to infer that 
a miracle of resurrection had taken place. 
The extent to which we go into this in- 
ference must be determined by each one’s 
nature. The later appearances of Jesus to 
Mary and the disciples need not trouble us. 
They are obviously not bodily appear- 
ances. A figure that comes and goes 
through walls and closed doors is not a 
body but an imponderable presence. And 
even at the time, “some doubted.” 

Our Easter Story is a pathetically eager 
inference based upon the fact of the empty 
tomb. It has its beauty; it proved the 
salvation of early Christianity; it deserves 
our utmost reverence. And it lends it- 


self perfectly as a symbol of the truth we 
had already observed: that life is forever 
defeating death and escaping to fairer 
forms and richer conquests beyond. 

Of recent years the story has been de- 
based by matter-of-fact, earth-bound the- 
ologians whose pedantry blinds them to 
all poetic, imaginative, allegorical values, 
and prompts them to insist that the only 
resurrection worth believing is a bodily 
resurrection; and that on this bodily resur- 
rection, with its necessary sequel of a 
bodily ascension, rests the whole fabric of 
Christianity. Very good. If that is the 
kind of Christianity they want they are 
welcome to it. But it is rather significant 
that in the original story as we read it in the 
Gospels, these baser elements are con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

What shall we tell the children when they 
ask if Christ rose from the dead? Tell 
them the body did not rise; it was dead, 
finished, useless. Someone came during 
the night and took it away. Tell them the 
spirit did rise; not only rose, but never 
died; never went into the tomb; it is still 
alive, active, forceful in the world. What 
shall we tell them when they ask exactly 
what happened in the garden? Tell them 
the truth: that we don’t know; nobody 
knows.—From the Easter Bulletin of the 
department of religious education of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


News Notes from Niagara Falls 


Charles F. Vaughn, president of the 
First Unitarian Church, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., during the General Conference in 
the fall of 1937, was this week made the 
1989 recipient of the Jacob F. Scoellkopf 
Medal for outstanding work in the field 
of chemistry. Mr. Vaughn, former vice 
president and works manager of the 
Mathieson Aklali Company and now 
manager of the research laboratory, has 
been among the most devoted members of 
the local church since its beginning in 1920. 
During the World War, he served as a 
colonel in charge of the chlorine plant at 
Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland. The recent 
honor was conferred upon him for the 
first industrial application of the graphiti- 
zation of electrodes and his development 
of the Castner cell for chlorine and alkali 
production. 

One of the most brilliant weddings of the 
present season occurred Saturday evening, 
March 4, in the church when Frederic 
Haggerson and Miss Isabel Whitman were 
united in marriage by Rev. Robert B. 
Day, local minister. The bride was the 
daughter of Mrs. Homer Whitman and 
the late Homer Whitman, of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., the groom, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic H. Haggerson of Plandome, N. Y. 
The wedding ceremony was performed by 
candlelight before a bower of lovely 
flowers. Two hundred and fifty guests 


gathered at the Country Club for a wed- 
ding supper following the ceremony. 
Homer Whitman, the bride’s father, 
served for eight years prior to his death 
in 19386 as secretary of the local 
church. 

An average of two hundred and fifty 
people attended the series of five forum 
lectures at the church, presented under the 
leadership of Rev. Robert B. Day. This 
is the fourth annual series of forum lec- 
tures conducted under the auspices of the 
local church. Speakers on the program 
included Max Lerner, Gerhart Seger, 
Nathaniel Peffer, Scott Nearing, Horace 
Kallen and Prince Hubertus Loewenstein. 
Homer Martin, who was scheduled to 
speak, was obliged to cancel his engage- 
ment due to internal troubles in the 
Antomobile Workers Union. Profits 
amounted to $230. 


Alliance Note 


The Ashby, Mass., branch holds two 
meetings a month, one for sewing and 
business, the other for study. With two 
exceptions, when outsiders speak, the 
branch members furnish the programs. 
Three afternoons are to be devoted to a 
study of “Ashby, Past, Present, and 
Future.” 


| Unitarian Temperance Advocates 


Stress Education in Their New Program 


The Unitarian Temperance Society has 
just issued its program and bulletin for 
1939. The booklet, two thousand copies 
of which have been mailed to all Unitarian 
ministers, Alliance presidents, Laymen’s 
League presidents, church school superin- 
tendents, Y. P. R. U. presidents and five 
hundred individuals, contains a twelve- 
point program for the present year, a brief 
sketch on Unitarians and the temperance 
movement, an up-to-date bibliography for 
young people and adults on the beverage 
alcohol problem, two pages of facts and 
statements concerning alcoholic drink, 
practical suggestions for temperance work- 
ers, and announcements of free literature, 
the young people’s temperance essay con- 
test, and the annual meeting in May, with 
Dr. Haven Emerson of Columbia Univer- 
sity as speaker. 

Copies of the booklet will be sent to all 
who request them. 

Address requests to the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society, Rev. William H. Gysan, 
secretary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

The twelve-point program for 1939 is 
given from the booklet as follows: 

The objective of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society is to do its part in reducing as 
rapidly as possible the use of and traffic 
in alcoholic beverages. 

Believing that the best approach to the 
problem today, especially with children 
and youth, is scientific, moral and religious 
education, we propose the following as our 
aims for 1989: 


1. To teach the truth about beverage 
alcohol: its harmful effects on man’s body 
and mind; its evil social effects; its menace 
to highway safety; its tremendous cost in 
human waste, suffering, disease, broken 
homes and marriages, unhappiness, death; 
its great economic cost; its connection with 
crime, insanity, and venereal diseases; and 
its relation, as an organized traffic, to 
gambling, prostitution, and corrupt gov- 
ernment. 

2. To carry on education for temperance 
by issuing leaflets, cards and bulletins of 
our own, such as Type Talks on Alcohol 
and The Cocktail Hour, or by distributing 
suitable literature secured from other 
sources, such as the excellent leaflets of the 
Intercollegiate Association, Washington, 
D. C. 

8. To encourage the study of the drink 
problem in churches, church school classes, 
and men’s, women’s and young people’s 
societies in the churches, to help these 
groups to find speakers and to acquaint 
them with the best books, pamphlets and 
visual education materials for such study. 

4, To bring the message of temperance 
in every department of living to as many 
individual young people and youth groups 
as possible. 

5. To conduct a temperance essay con- 


test for young people of high school and 
college age, with a $20 cash prize, or a 
week’s expenses at the Star Island Con- 
ference of the Young People’s Religious 
Union in June and July, for the best paper 
in each group, the contest closing April 
30, 1989. 

6. To encourage the giving of more and 
better temperance instruction in the public 
schools. 

7. Fo appeal to ministers to give the 
liquor problem their serious consideration 
and to urge their church members to give 
it most careful thought. 


8. To stress the importance of liquor law 
observance in all communities and the 
need of working for liquor law enforce- 
ment and improvement. 

9. To encourage total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages as the safest and wisest 
rule for each individual personally and for 
the welfare of society. 

10. To encourage the temperance forces 
in anti-alcohol campaigns and to work for 
the elimination of liquor advertising and 
the protection of the rights of dry states 
and districts. 

11. To increase the membership of the 
Society as well as contributions for its 
work, bequests, etc. 

12. To cooperate with other societies 
having a program similar to our own. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


The fiscal year of the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society ends on April 30. The 
Society urgently appeals to its friends who 
have not yet made their contributions to 
do so promptly, that the current service 
pension for our older ministers may be 
maintained. Owing to the increasing 
number of men among whom the income of 
the Society must be divided the annual 
pension has, for the past two years, dropped 
below $450. This is a very inadequate 
amount, but it can be maintained or in- 
creased only by a steady flow of gifts. 
The Society earnestly solicits prompt atten- 
tion to its needs on the part of our fellow- 
ship. The receipt of the following gifts, 
from May 10, 1938, through March 15, 
1989, is gratefully acknowledged. 


H. M. W., Boston (Special contribution) . $ 50.00 
Jacob Grape, Hagerstown, Md. ......... 5.00 
PETS erator a ea cree aeah a1 8 Aes oi aC ets re fecaysot ar Ca'ahs vefcileha 1.00 
NOW SES UNAS) Oe Set Betty chars, ciate Pega t Kens uiiaasraeiasd 5.00 
PAM PONIONG .n stereteterale otra ilbsexa nie Were yer esas 109.47 
Deeb ei ete. avays conarenoentveve ace scan k austeaunn conde arena 2.00 
CEES SESE Core oie pecetere ceatienate Weal b States «ilar ont 1.00 
ROMY ore SRP ora ake Cleicine Ser SEO 1.00 
Women’s Alliance, Davenport, Ia. ....... 5.00 
ae! AR ee SES eerric OL oer 2 5.00 
pgs a et nes ASG COA RD a eee 5.00 
MOUS WNW as sere arstaretle) vial accutreptre tee ycVA aie (3, «sua, 1.00 
DRS Ae ee ery rec Cie echo DCCC TORENT 2.00 
ire ib eetcerayg sci nveuelierts ev easy ecerentes\sietarcterecare ac 5.00 
(FE in orton DACRE Anh Sead Seer 1.00 
oA, We. os are ene hice Phew ciei)s w\s16: 1.00 
BAS Warns aeigee aac peitauins otal everns6 1.00 
First Congregational Parish, Canton, 

QBS! eh tote istete Rieter eal Bank cy 5) sieve 0s 50.00 
First Unitarian Society, Newton, Mass... 206.18 
Unitarian Church of Germantown, Phila- 

NONE UEP cleat TAL dite alenak ats Wiese 150.00 
Sunday School, First Unitarian Church of 

Essex County, Orange, N. J.........-. 7.00 
First Congregational Parish, Milton, Mass. 57.17 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Syra- 

RAISE. nie ra bie errata is (striate ae SIRRS wise ka) 5 ein 2.75 
Sunday School, First Unitarian Church, 

CRN UE SY lee Ais ohn gee ew SS es Bae he 5.00 
Essex Unitarian Conference ..........-- 50.00 
Unitarian Church, Davenport, Ia. ....... 5.00 
Mrs. F. W. McAllister, San Antonio, Tex.. . 15.00 
Evening Alliance of Greater Boston, Mass. 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Deerfield, Mass. ...... 10.00 


Women’s Alliance, Saco, Me. .........-- 5.00 
Winifred G. Douthit Alliance, Shelby- 
PANNE RTS ety EIN ia lo Die, Petigiass\% says 0.5 oe 


Women’s Alliance, Westboro, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Memphis, Tenn. ..... 5.00 
Evening Alliance, Quincy, Mass.......... 2.00 
Ladies’ Association, Brighton, Mass. ..... 10.00 
Rowe Alliance, Rowe, Mass. ............ 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Lawrence, Kan. ...... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Oklahoma City, Okla... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Duluth, Minn. ....... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Malden, Mass. ....... 5.00 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society, Barre, Mass... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Dighton, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Waverley, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Hudson, Mass. ....... 10.00 


Channing Branch Alliance, Dorchester, 
Mages. ochatats ee ea re ey ae oe ro aT wr 3.00 


Women’s Alliance, St. Louis, Mo. ....... 15.00 
Evening Alliance, Middleboro, Mass. .... 3.00 
Women’s Alliance, Norfolk, Va. ......... 5.00 
Unity Branch Alliance, Brockton, Mass. .. 5.00 
fs a a a ants catia acid toeta eG. 2.00 
Miss E. D. Sharpe, Providence, R.I. ..... 150.00 
Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, R.I. ...... 200.00 
Mrs. L. A. Frothingham, North Easton, 

INE RSG: 85 server tase eemte(cieen tater eotetc taal eae ele 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Rochester, N. H. ..... 1.00 
Goodwill Alliance, Sharon, Mass. ........ 5.00 
Katherine T. Thayer Alliance, Cincinnati, 

OBO. scivs.c seater tates aromatase eat : 25.00 
BUS Os Wastes Sepa er ae as alee ahs 5.00 
Be EE Ta acts ats Se nee ee te talaeon be © 5.00 
Bre Dee Sicighst a ctae kw cs cree ate tors wreteiel ovetelsts Nea ele 1.00 
HaiG. Pose ac eats romdats arateamedarceemete 6.00. 
BW... So.) s suitcreletee cee kere Sete rene risen 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ashby, Mass. ........ 5.00 
Minister: iy. 4ucudind enc csr cra calc mes 5.00 
FLSA. Pil coi ano ceebieie fe vores crea ce 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Oakland, Calif. ...... 10.00 
First Unitarian Church, Memphis, Tenn. . 10.00 


First Parish Church, Stow, Mass. ....... 5.00 
South Church Charity Fund, Portsmouth, 


ING Hie iad sic cistecrepaiere vn stale ia ate wteaae ota 50.00 
The Unitarian Society, Santa Barbara, 

BLL Sse ten hp atl rae ieeeteres tava iver etre 10.00 
Mrs. Addison Moore, Jersey City, N. J.... 50.00 
First Unitarian Church, Omaha, Neb...... 65.00 
G. L. P. (special contribution) ........... 10.00 
SODOE s Pes had we eee Seawall fe Bs ct 2.00 
H. S. (special contribution) ............. 1.00 
Albert H. Wiggin, New York, N. Y. 

(special contribution) ...........--+++ 500.00 
Miss E. W. Frothingham, Tarrytown, 

N. Y. (special contribution) .......... 100.00 
Pa stands ce enienc eee seine aoe w Warate’e 5.00 
BPI 3.8 anc. Say ate aera aiaels wa Boleros eelee 50.00 
S. B. S. ($25.00 of this a special contribu- 

RAOVAY ota, deciah arad Patina he a aitce lero a= area ae 50.00 
NO ha aka Aaveehe ete vaiise eles to crecwhoiatea 5.00 
Associated Ladies’ Aids, Winnipeg, Can... 10.00 
Woman’s Alliance, Lancaster, Pa......... 2.50 


Women’s Alliance, Flushing, N. Y........ 5.00 
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Women’s Alliance, Houston, Tex. 
Junior Alliance, Windsor, Vt. ........... 
Women’s Alliance, Milford, N. H. ....... 
Women’s Alliance, Rowe, Mass. .........- 
Unity Circle, Humboldt, Ia. ............ 
Women’s Alliance, Westwood, Mass. 
First Parish Alliance, Brookline, Mass.... . 
Women’s Alliance, Pepperell, Mass. ...... 
Women’s Alliance, Eastport, Me. 
Unitarian Women’s League, Gardner, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Plainfield, N. J. ...... 
Women’s Alliance, First Congregational 
Church, Providence, R. I. ...........+ 
Women’s Alliance, Moline, Ill. .......... 
Women’s Alliance, Passaic, N. J. ........ 
Women’s Alliance, Gloucester, Mass. .... 
All Souls’ Alliance, Greenfield, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Wellesley Hills, Mass.. . 
Women’s Alliance, Worcester, Mass. .... 
Women’s Alliance, New Bedford, Mass... . 
Women’s Alliance, Charleston, 8. C....... 
Women’s Alliance, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Women’s Alliance, Walpole, N. H. 
Women’s Alliance, Tulsa, Okla........... 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian Church, 
Chivas, Ti cca cco a meek emer 
Women’s Alliance, Winnipeg, Can. ....... 
Women’s Alliance, Ithaca, N. Y. ......... 
Women’s Evening Alliance, Hopedale, 
BAGG. is 3.5 0.3% 5 sauce a Pnalale a onmumans eo 
Women’s Alliance, Chelsea, Mass. ....... 
Unity Alliance, Montclair, N. J. ........ 
Women’s Alliance, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Westminster Alliance, Providence, R. I... 
Women’s Alliance, Franklin, N. H........ 
Christ Church Alliance, Dorchester, Mass., 
Women’s Alliance, Brookfield, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Fairhaven, Mass. ..... 
Women’s Alliance, Attleboro, Mass. ..... 
Women’s Alliance, Bloomington, Ill. ..... 
Women’s Alliance, Marietta, Ohio ....... 
Women’s Alliance, Wilton, N. H. 
Mrs. T. J. Horner, Wilton, N. H. ....... 
Society for Christian Work, San Fran- 
Cte, Calin sins aside svlnvas) 9) « Mine ots ante tere 
Samaritan Alliance, Brooklyn, N. Y....... 
First Parish Church Sewing Circle, Brook- 
line, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Norton, Mass......... 
First Parish Alliance, Cambridge, Mass. . 
Women’s Alliance, Bernardston, Mass. .. . 
Women’s Alliance, Detroit, Mich......... 
Women’s Alliance, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Saco, Me............. 
Women’s Alliance of St. John’s Church, 
Cincinnati, O. 
Worcester League of Unitarian Women... 
Willing Workers, Yarmouthport, Mass. . . 
Women’s Alliance, Fall River, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Ayer, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Lebanon, N. H. ...... 
Women’s Alliance, Lawrence, Mass. ..... 
Evening Alliance of May Memorial 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y. ............. 
Women’s Alliance, Keokuk, Ia. 
Women’s Alliance, Marshfield Hills, Mass. . 
Ladies’ Unitarian Association, Peabody, 
ae. «46a Gah cedars dia eels Alera os 
New York League of Unitarian Women .. 
The Elizabethans, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Women’s Alliance, Somerville, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Windsor, Vt. 
Women’s Alliance, Bedford, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Kennebunk, Me....... 
Unity Church Alliance, St. Louis, Mo.... 
Women’s Alliance, Bridgewater, Mass. ... 
Women’s Alliance, Fort Collins, Colo. .... 
Women’s Alliance, Hartford, Conn. ...... 
Women’s Alliance, Rochester, N. Y. ..... 
Women’s Alliance, Louisville, Ky. ....... 
Women’s Alliance, Dallas, Tex. ......... 
Women’s Alliance, Sandwich, Mass. ..... 
Women’s Alliance, Charlestown, N. H. ... 
Women’s Alliance, Hinsdale, Ill. 
Joseph Priestley Associate Alliance....... 
Ladies’ Association, Uxbridge, Mass. ... 
First Unitarian Society, Plainfield, N. J... 
First Unitarian Congregational Church, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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First Parish, Beverly, Mass. ............ 
Liberal Church, St. Petersburg, Fla. ..... 
First Parish, Cohasset, Mass. ........... 
Congregational Church and Society, Barn- 
atable, Maea* 97. 2 32550. bot ease beens 
First Parish, Fitchburg, Mass............ 
The People’s Church, Cedar Rapids, Ia. . . 
Newton Centre Unitarian Society, New- 
po Eri ak Re Rea em eee gree 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. .......... 
Church of Our Father, Newburgh, N. Y. . 
Unitarian Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 
First Congregational Society, 
PURI, MANS ees oie sors win dh oie Rea 
Unity Church, North Easton, Mass. ...... 
A. E. Greene, Ann Arbor, Mich. ........ 
Gertrude K. Lyding, Nashua, N. H. ..... 
Miss Alice E. Cushman, Sharon, Mass. 
Miss Eleanora Zwissler, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Annie F. Davis, Petersham, Mass. 
Myra Grant Blanchard, Wilton Centre, 
INE Soe soc edhe ured vactat te aout areas 


Jamaica 


First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. ......... 
Edmund A. Whitman, Boston, Mass. .... 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass. 
S. R. (special contribution) ............. 
1 Ce Ss vette Ae a eee Oe Bee 
AT Breiner steels toute tea e ease nee ae 


Women’s Alliance, Needham, Mass. ..... 
Women’s Alliance, Braintree, Mass. ..... 
Women’s Alliance, Staten Island, N. Y. . 
Women’s Alliance, Rochester, N. Y. (ad- 
ditional), In Memory of Mrs. William 
Es Dobbin oiciccess hea ie a acaleere ve tate 
Women’s Alliance, Portland, Me. 
Unitarian Church, Harrisburg, Pa. (ad- 
ditional) 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Nashua, 
IN] Ele Bi eniets oie Stculatuis iste once OEE ane 
People’s Church, Kalamazoo, Mich. ...... 
Congregational Unitarian Society, 
nardston; Mass. acct sie we thine stews 
First Unitarian Society, Stockton, Calif. .. 
First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, La.. 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Hartford, Conn. 
North Parish, North Andover, Mass. .... 
Second Parish, Hingham, Mass. ......... 
First Unitarian Society, Plainfield, N. J. 
(additional) Vite Sor .c cek pelts er canne 
First Unitarian Church, San Francisco, 
COALIE, ise create c.shime Seeteeivle eiets trate 
The Congregational Society, Peterboro, 


Liberal Christian Congregational Society, 

Holyoke, Mase sc siied treater eene 
Sunday School, Dighton, Mass........... 
South Parish Unitarian Church, Charles- 


First Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass. . 
Second Church, Boston, Mass. .......... 
First Congregational Society, New Bed- 

POG, Wee Gi. Siac th caw wat seabed eke 
First Unitarian Church, Orlando, Fla..... 
The First Parish, Dover, Mass. ......... 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Can.... 
First Unitarian Society, Sacramento, Calif. 
Godfrey R. Cabot, Boston, Mass. (special 

PPIREIRALLOM TF «ns vic. y'uc kev nieit arate) sienna 
SAGIE ha ten ls «sn 04-9 Mtakcte nt ate eR 
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a) Ait: Eke iy ao teatatata:ac0is + in me = che, eee 
King’s Chapel Committee on Charities and 
Appeals, Boston, Mass. .............. 


cc Eg SE Se Me on Ring eee =< 3.00 
J | ee Oa ES ey ys 5.00 
Po py srs iit ee, SR ee Ba Se 108.22 
UC) $3 A een eee ie BS A, ARE: 5.00 
OPW FFs Se ee Oe ae Seely Se 1.00 
MM. By Boehner ase tied 0 ie Oe 5.00 
RE, Bisse RAI es om eaee 10.00 
A PONG ASE oso2 cc ghey Gc toh Kouta « ee ie 50.00 
Unity Circle, Des Moines, Ia. ........... 5.00 

$6,321.57 


Migrating Hymn Books 


The Christian Register seems to be a 
good medium for the transfer of hymn 
books from those who no longer need them 
to those who lack them. The Lynchburg, 
Va., church has been supplied with books 
which the Washington church was no 
longer using and Unity Church, St. Paul, 
has had requests for the books it wished to 
dispose of. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sunday, 5 
Pp. m., Station WIXAL, 11.79 MC (25.4M.) 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., Rev. Charles Graves, Saturday, 
9.30 p. m., Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., “Land of Our Fathers,” Rev. 
W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of program, Thurs- 
day, 7 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, Tuesday, 
1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1810 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, Sunday, 
9.15 a.m. Station KGA, 1470 kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, Sunday, 
11.30 a. m., E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocyeles, 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


Christianity and History 


April 10. The Problem in Its Initial Stages 
(to A. D. 500). 

April 17. The Period of Uncertainty (A. D. 
500-A. D. 1500). 

April 24. Revival and Expansion (A. D. 1500- 
A.D. 1815). 

May 1. The Great Century (A. D. 1815- 


A. D. 1914). 
May 8. The Latest Age(A.D. 1914-A.D. 
1938) and a Suggested Answer. 


By 
Kenneth Scott Latourette, Ph.D., D.D. 
D. Willis James Professor of Missions and 
_ Oriental History in Yale University. 
On Monday Afternoons 
April 10, 17, 24, and May 1, 8. 


At 2.80 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o'clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


How can our Unitarian Churches contribute 
to the Cultural Life and Democratic 
Institutions of our free America ? 


The radio is the most effective influence in moulding the 

thought of America. Our religious ideals are essential for 

our Democracy. The fundamentals of our Democracy are 

necessary for our Religious Freedom. The broadcasting 

program already begun in New England must be extended 
to every section of our country. 


To carry out our program we need $10,000 


The voice of free religion shall build a more tolerant America 


WX 


MAKE YOUR CONTRIBUTION 


through your local church or if without church affiliation make checks payable to 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
and mail them to PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Irresponsibilities 


Invitation to Read Over an Employee’s 
Shoulder 


A well-known rubber company has ren- 
dered ‘‘a report to employees for 1938” 
which “‘supplements the customary annual 
report, which tells the stockholders how 
their money has been handled during the 
last twelve months.”’ We presume that 
the report to the employees (illustrated by 
a montage picture of said employees) was 
sent to them. But we wonder why it was 
also sent to us—we never did work for the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Al- 
most a provocation, one might say, to 
desert our proper province of personal 
righteousness and begin to talk about in- 
dustry and its conditions. However, we 
resist the impulse even to make a conjec- 
ture about the subtleties of indirect dis- 
course. 


Marquand a Marxist? 


John P. Marquand, the author of 
“Wickford Point” to say nothing of “The 
Late George Apley,” was interviewed last 
week by The Boston Globe and asked what 
had become of New England culture. He 
answered: 

“Culture follows the banks and the 
business offices. That’s cynical, to say 
that Wall Street or where the money power 
is the arts are attracted. 

“But Boston culture started to go when 
Boston ceased to be the great shipping 
center, the great commercial center. The 
shipping left, the textiles left and the cul- 
ture followed to New. York, Chicago and 
the mid-West.”’ 

That sounds very much like economic 
determinism, the materialistic interpreta- 
tion of history, and so forth, to us. How- 
ever, it may be just something that Mr. 
Marquand did not get out of a book but 
observed for himself. 


It Was Only Mr. Mencken 


And speaking of the culture leaving 
Boston and settling in Chicago and the 
mid-West, we were there when it came; and 
we can assure Mr. Marquand that it did 
not come from Boston. It was mostly from 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ingersoll as a Unitarian Methodist 


A recent vacationer in Bermuda was 
surprised to see, before a Methodist 
church in St. George, a wayside pulpit 
proudly flaunting an inspiring quotation 
from the late Robert G. Ingersoll. 


Not Colored 


Consumers’ Union Reports quotes The 
Amalgamated Journal on the ersatz choco- 
late bars now being manufactured in 
Germany: 

“ ‘Chocolate bars’ made out of coal tar 
and sold in Berlin confectionery stores 
show the desperate efforts of the German 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks, 

Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 

liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 

For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal¥ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Twentieth Anniversary Service 


Commemorating the founding of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 
in Springfield, Mass., April 11, 1919, to be held 
EASTER SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 9 
at the Arlington Street Church, Boston 


DR. ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 
will preach the Anniversary Sermon 


Men and Women cordially invited 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


industry under the Nazi regime to provide 
substitutes for scarce natural products. 
The bars look like soap but are said to taste 
like chocolate. There was no attempt by 
manufacturers of synthetic food to color 
the bars brown.” 

Possibly the manufacturers thought that 
if the bars were not colored they might be 
exported and appreciated by certain Amer- 
ican superpatriotic organizations. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.80 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins, Easter Sun . 
day. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday to Friday, April 11-14, 
Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., Grace Church, New 
York City . 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service ll a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Sen New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


